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Taste 1—Agricultural Statistics, as estimated for 1841, by the Commissioner of Patents. 
































































































































—_—————— 
Present popula- | 7-8 
Population ac-| tion, estimated Number of | Number Number of 
States, &c. cording to the| on the annual; Number of (bushels of bar-| Number of Number of | of bushels of |bushs. of In- 
census of 1840 | average incr'se|bushels of wheat. ley. bushels of oats. | bushels of rye. | buckwheat. | dian corn. 
for 10 years. 
1 Maine - - : - 501,973 522,059 987,412 360,267 1,119,425 143,458 53,020 938,549 
2 New Hampshire - - 284,574 286,622 426,816 125,964 1,312,127 317,418 106,301 191,275 
3 Massachusetts - - - 737 699 762,257 189,571 157,903 1,276,491 509 ,205 91,273 1,905,273 
4 | Rhode Island - A a 108,830 111,156 3,407 69,139 188,668 37,973 3,276 471,022 
5 Connecticut - x - 309,978 312,440 95,090 31,594 1,431,454 805 222 334,008 1,521,191 
6 Vermont - ° - 291,948 293,906 512,461 55,243 2,601,425 241,061 231,122 1,167,219 
7 | New York ° . . 2,423,921 2,531,003 12,309,041 2,301,041 21,896,205 2,723,241 2,325,911 | 11,441,256 
8 New Jersey - - - 373,306 383,802 919,043 13,009 3,745,061 1,908.984 1,007,340 5,134,366 
9 Pennsylvania - - - 1,724,033 1,799,193 12,872,219 203,858 20 872,59 1 6,942,643 2,485,132 14,969,472 
10 | Delaware . . - 78,035 78,351 317,105 5,119 937,105 35,162 13,127 2,164,507 
ll Maryland - - ° 470,019 474,613 3,747,652 3,773 2,827,365 671,420 80,066 6,998,124 
12 | Virginia - : ’ . 1,239,797 1,245,475 10,010,105 83,025 12,962,108 1,317,574 297,109 | 33,987,255 
13 North Carolina - - . 753,419 756,505 2,183,026 4,208 3,832,729 256,765 18,469 | 24,116,253 
14 South Carolina - - : 594,398 597 040 963,162 3,794 1 374,562 49,064 85 | 14,987,474 
15 Georgia - - - . 691,392 716,506 1,991,162 12,897 1,525,623 64,723 542 21,749,227 
16 | Alabama » . - 590,756 646,996 869,554 7,941 1,476,670 55,558 60 | 21,594,354 
17 Missis=ippi - ° - 375,691 443,457 305,091 1,784 697,235 11,978 «69 5 985,724 
18 Louisiana - - , 352,411 379 967 67 — 109,425 1,897 _ 6 224,147 
19 Tennessee - - ‘ 829,210 858,670 4,873,584 5,197 7,457,818 322,579 | 19,145 | 46,285,359 
20 Kentucky . - ’ 779,828 798,210 4,096,113 16,860 6,825,974 1,652,108 | 9,669 40,787,120 
21 Ohio . - - “4 1,519,467 1,647,779 17,979 647 245,905 15,995,112 854,191 666 541 35,452,161 
22 Indiana - - - * 685,866 754,232 5,252,864 33,618 6,606,086 162,026 56,371 33,195,108 
23-| Ilinois - “ . ° 476,183 584,917 4,026,187 102,926 6,964,410 114,656 69,549 | 23,424.474 
24 Missouri - - 5 383,102 432,350 1,110,542 11,515 2,580,641 72,144 | 17,135 19,725,146 
25 Arkansas - - 97 574 111,010 2,132,030 950 236,941 7,772 | 110 6,039 150 
26 Michigan - - . 212,267 248,331 2,896,721 15] ,263 2,915,102 42,306 | 127,504 | 3,058,290 
27 Florida Territory - ° 54,477 58 425 624 50 13,561 320 | _— 694,205 
28 Wiskonsan ‘ler. - . 30,945 37,133 297,541 14,529 511,527 2,342 13,525 521,244 
29 | fowa Ter. i. . . 43,112 51,834 234,115 1,342 301,498 4,675 7 873 1,547,215 
30 | Dist. of Columbia ° rs 43,712 46,978 10,105 317 12,694 5,009 312 43,726 
17,069,453 17,835,217 | 91,642,957 5,024,731 130,607,623 19,333,474 7,953,544 | 387,380,185 
. 
| Number ot Numb Number of | Numberof | Number of Number No. of Ibs. Number Number 
States, &c. bushels of pota- _— fh tons of flax pounds of tobac-| pounds of cut- | of pounds of |ef silk co-| of pounds of jof gallons 
toes. of tons of hay. and hemp. co gathered. ton. rice. coons. sugar. of wine. 
1 Maine ° - 10,912,821 713,285 40 7s *7 _ _- 527 263 592 2,349 
2 New Hampshire’ - 6,573 405 605,217 28 264 | — — 692 169,519 104 
3 Massachusetts - 4,947,805 617,663 9 87,955 | — _ 198,432 496,341 207 
4 Rhode Island - 1,003,170 69,881 4 454 _— = 745 55 801 
5 Connecticut - 3,002,142 497 204 45 547,694 ° | _— — 93,611 56,372 1,924 
i 6 | Vermont - . 9,112,008 924,379 31 710 | ae _ 5,684 5,119,264 109 
e 7 New York - - 30,617,009 3,472,118 1,505 984 - — 3,425 11,102,070 5,162 
a s New Jersey - 2,486,482 401,833 2,197 2,566 _ a 3,116 67 * 93H cf 
t 9 Pennsylvania - 9,747,343 2,004,162 2,987 415,908 _ _ 17,324 2,894,016 16,115 
10 Delaware - - 213,090 25,007 54 . “seo 352 _ 2.963 — | 296 
e il Maryland - - 827,363 87,351 507 26,152,810 5,484 — 5,677 39,892 | 17,763 
it 12 Virginia - - 2,889 265 367,602 26,141 79,450,192 2,402,117 3,084 | 5 M41 1,557,206 | 13,504 
13 North Carolina - 3,131,086 111,571 10,705 20,026,830 34,437,581 3,324,132 | 4,929 8,924 31,572 
“4 14 South Carolina - 2,713,425 25,729 - 69,524 43 927,171 66,897,244 | 4,792 31,461 671 
n 15 Georgia : - 1,644,235 17,507 13 175,411 116,514,211 13,417,209 5,185 357,611 8,117 
16 Alabama : 1,793,773 15,353 7 236,976 84,854,118 156,469 4,902 10,650 354 
y 17 | Mississippi - 1,705,461 604 21 155,307 148,504,395 RL,711 158 $27 17 
ey 18 Louisiana - . 872,563 20,711 —_ 129,517 112,511,263 3,765,541 Sol 83,159,315 2911 
19 | Tennessee - : 2,018,532 33,106 3,724 35,168,040 20,872,433 8,455 5,724 275,557 692 
ul 20 Kentucky - - 1,279,519 90,360 8.827 56,678,674 607 ,456 16,848 3,405 1,409,172 2,261 
ie 21 Ohio - - 6,004,183 1,112,651 9,584 6,486,164 — ae 6,278 7,109,423 11,122 
22 Indiana - - 1,830,952 1,213,634 9,110 2,375,365 165 _ 495 3,914,184 10,772 
= 23 IHinois - - 2,633,156 214,411 2,143 863,623 196 231 598 2,345 415,756 616 
24 Missouri - - 815,259 57,204 20,547 10,749 454 132,109 65 169 327,165 27 
25 | Arkansas - : 367,010 695 1,545 185,548 7,033,186 5,987 71 2,147 
26 Michigan - : 2,911,507 141,525 944 2,249 z -- 9R4 1,894,372 
id 27 Florida Ter. - 271,105 1,045 24 74,963 6,009,201 495,625 376 269.146 
28 Wiskonsan Ter. - 454,819 35,603 3 311 _ _ 25 147,516 
ail 29 lowa - - 261,306 19,745 459 9,616 — - e— 51,425 
ut 30 Dist. Columbia - 43,725 1,449 _ 59,578 —_ — 16 oe 32 
- 113,183,619 | 12,804,705 101,1813 | 240,187,118 578,008 473 88,952,963 | 379,272 126,164,644 125,715 
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Taste If.—Census statistics of various articles for 1839, not embraced in Table I. 








Maine - - 
New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Vermont 

New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia - - 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
‘Tennessee 
Kentucky 

Ohio - 
Indiana - 

[linois - 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Michigan 

Florida T ertitory 
W iskonsan Territory 
lowa Territory 
District of Columbia 


Pounds of 


wool, 


Pounds of 


hops. 


Puunds of 


LIVE 8STOcK. 





wax. 





1,465,551 
1,260,517 
941,906 
183,830 
889,870 
3,699,235 
9,845,295 
397.207 
3,048,564 
64,404 
488,201 
2,538,374 
625,044 
299,170 
371,308 
220,353 
175,196 
49,283 
1,060,332 
1,786,847 
3,685,315 
1,237,919 
650,007 
562,265 
64,943 
153,375 
7,285 
6,777 
23,039 
707 


36,940 
243,425 
254,795 

113 
4,573 

48,137 

447,250 

4,531 
49,481 
746 
2,357 
19,597 
1,063 
93 
773 
B25 
154 
115 
850 
742 
62,195 
38,591 
17,742 
730 


11,381 
133 
83 

28 


Horses and 


mules. 


Neat Cattle. 





3,7234. | 
1345 
1,196 
165 
3,897 
4,660 
52,795 
10,061 
33,107 
1,088 
3,674 
65,020 
118,923 
15,857 
19,799 
25,226 
6,835 
1,012 
50,907 
38,445 
38,950 
30,647 
29,173 
56,461 
7,079 
4,533 
od | 
1,474 | 
2,132 | 
44 | 


59,208 
43,892 
61,484 
8,024 
34,650 
62,402 
474,543 
70,502 
365,129 
14,421 
92,220 
326,438 
166,608 
129,921 
157,540 
143,147 
109,227 
99,888 
341,409 
395,853 
430,527 
241,036 
199,235 
196,032 
51,472 
30,144 
12,043 
5,735 
10,794 
2,145 





Sheep. 


Swine. 





| 
} 
ages 
327,255 | 
275,562 | 
282.574 
36, xO] | 
238,650 | 
384,341 
1,911,244 
220,202 | 
1,172,665 
53,883 
295,714 
1,024,148 
617,371 
572,608 
884,414 
668,018 
623,197 
381,248 
822.851 
787,098 
1,217,874 
619,980 
626,274 
433,875 
188,786 
185,190 
118,081 
30,269 
38,049 
3,274 


649,264 
617,390 
37 8226 
90,146 
403,462 
1,681,819 
5,118,777 
219,285 
1,767,620 
39,247 
257,922 
1,293,772 
538,279 
232,981 
267,407 
163,243 
128,367 
98,072 
741,593 
1,008,240 
2,028,401 
675,982 
395,672 
348,018 
42,151 
99,618 
7,198 
3,462 
15,354 
706 


117,386 
121,67] 
143,221 
30,659 
131,96] 
203,800 
1,900,065 
261,443 
1,503,964 
74,228 
416,943 
1,992,155 
1,649,716 
878,532 
1,457,755 
1,423,873 
1,001,209 
323,220 
2,926,607 
2,310,533 
2,099,746 
1,623,608 
1,495,254 
1.271. 161 
393,058 
295,890 
92,680 
51,383 
104,899 
4,673 











35,802,114 





1,238,502 


628,3034 | 


4,335,669 











14,971,586 


19,311,374 


26,301,203 




















Srares, &c. 





LIVE STOCK. 
Poultry of all 
kinds, estimater 
value. 


Value of the 


i Dairy. 


products of the 


Value of the 
products of the 
Orchard. 





Value of 


home made, or:| Value of produce} 


family goods, 


GA 


RDENSB, 


NUMBER. 





| of market ga 
deners 





>* 
io=m 


PCaOnNaune 





Maine - 

New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut - 
Vermont - 

New York 

New Jersey - 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 

Maryland - 
Virginia - 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi - 
Louisiana - 
Tennessee 
Kentucky - 

Ohio - 
Indiana - 
Illinois - 
Missouri - 
Arkansas - 
Michigan - 
Florida Territory 
Wiskonsan Territory 
Iowa Territory - 
Dist. of Columbia - 





$123,171 
107,092 
178,157 
61,702 
176,629 
131,578 
1,153,413 
336,953 
685,801 
47,265 
218,765 
754,698 
544,125 
396,364 
449,623 
404,994 
369,482 
283,559 
606,969 
536,439 
551,193 
357,594 
309,204 
270,647 
109,468 
82,730 
61,007 
16,167 
16,529 
3,092 


1,496,902 
1,638,543 
2.373,299 

223,229 
1,376,534 
2,008,737 

10,496,021 
1,328,032 
3,187,202 

113,828 
457,466 
1,480,488 
674,349 
577,810 
605,172 
265,200 
359,585 
153,069 
472,141 
931,363 
1,848,869 
742,269 
428,175 
100,432 
59,205 
301,052 
23,094 
35,677 
23,609 
5,566 


$149,384 
239,979 
389,177 
32,098 
206,232 
213,944 
1,701,935 
464,006 
618,179 
98,211 
105,740 
705,765 
386,006 
52.275 
156,122 
55,240 
14,458 
11,769 
367,105 
434,935 
475,271 
110,055 
126,756 
90,878 
10,680 
16,075 
1,035 
37 

50 
3,507 


$804,397 
538,303 
231,942 
51,180 
226,162 
674,548 
4,636,547 
201,625 
1,308,093 
62,116 
176,050 
2,441,672 
1,413,242 
930,703 
1,467,630 
1,656,119 
682,945 
65,190 
2,886,661 
2,622,462 
1,853,937 
1,289,802 
993,567 
149,544 
489,750 
113,955 
20,205 
12,567 
25,966 
1,500 


Value of pro 
r- duce of nurse- 
iries & florists. 


~ Number of 
men employ- 
ed. 


Capital in- 
vested. 





$51,579 
18,085 
283,904 
67,741 
61,936 
16,276 
499,126 
249,613 
232,912 
4,035 
133,197 
92,359 
28,475 
38,187 
19,346 
31,978 
42,896 
240,042 
19,812 
125,071 
97,606 
61,212 
71911 
37,181 
2,736 
4,051 
11,758 
3,106 
2,170 
52,895 





$460 
35 
111,814 
12,604 
18,114 
5,600 
75,980 
26,167 
50,127 
1,120 
10,591 
38,799 
48,581 
2,139 
1,853 
370 
499 
32,415 
71,100 
6,226 
19,707 
17,231 
22,990 
6,205 
415 
6,307 
10 
1,025 
4,200 
850 


689 
21 
Q92 
207 
202 
48 
525 
1,233 
1,156 
9 
619 
173 
20 
1,058 
418 
85 
66 
349 
34 
350 
149 
309 
77 
97 

fal 

37 
60 
89 
10 
163 





$84,774 
1,460 
43,170 
240,274 
126,346 
6,677 
258,558 
125,116 
857,475 
1,100 
48,841 
19,900 
4,663 
210,980 
9.213 
58,425 
43,060 
359.711 
10,760 
108,597 
31,400 
73,628 
17,515 
37,075 
6,036 
24.273 
6,500 
85,616 
1,698 
42,933 





9,344,410 





33,787,008 





7,256,904 





29,023,380 





2,601,196 





593,534 





8,553 


! 


2,945,774 











07 
0) 
28 
15 
75 
36 
73 


16 
33 
74 
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REMARKS ON THE AGRICULTURAL STA- 
TISTICS. 

In connexion with the foregoing Tabular View, 
it is deemed important to add some general remarks 
in reference to the crops of 1841, and also particu- 
lars relating to the various articles enumerated, 
and the prospects of the country with regard to 
them for years to come. 


This tabular view has been prepared from the 
census Statistics taken in 1840, upon the agricultu- 
ral products of the year 1839 as the basis. These 
have been carefully compared and estimated by a 
laborious examination and condensing of a great 
number of agricultural papers, reports, &c. through- 
out the Union, together with such other informa- 
tion as could be obtained by recourse to individu- 
als from every section of the country. It is 


believed to be as correct as with the present data | 
can be reached, although, could the entire atten. | 


tion of a competent person be devoted to the pre- 
paration of an annual register, to be formed by 


collecting, comparing, and classifying the various | 


iteins of intelligence, and conducting an extensive 
correspondence with reference to this subject, an 
amount of statistical and other information rela- 
ting to the agricultural products of our country 


are added to the table, in separate colurmne, beside 
each other. 

The crops of 1839, on which the census statis- 
tics are founded, were, as appears fro: the notices 
of that year, very abundant in relation to nearly 
every product throughout the whole country ; in- 
deed, unusually so, compared with the years pre- 
ceding. Tobacco may be considered an exception ; 
it is described to have been generally a short crop. 

The crops of the succeeding year are likewise 
characterized as abundant, ‘lhe success which 
had attended industry in 1839, stimulated many to 
enter upon a Jarger cultivation of the various arti- 
cles produced, while the stagnation of other bran- 
ches of business drew to the same pursuit a new 
addition to the Jaboring force of the population. 

Similar causes operated also to a considerable 
extent the past year, 
said to have been less favorable in many respects 
than in the two preceding ones; but the increase 
of the laboring force, and the amount of soil culti- 
vated, render the aggregate somewhat larger. Had 
the season been equally favorable, we might proba- 
| bly have rated the increase considerably higher, as 
the annual average increase of the grains, with po- 
| tatoes, according to the annual increase of our 
| population, is about 30 millions of bushels. Por- 





In 1841, the season may be. 


versally felt, that its importance will be at ofee ac- 
knowledged. ‘The whole aggregate amount of 
wheat raised is 91,642,957 bushels, which is nearly 
equal to that of Great Britain, the wheat crop of 
which does not annually exceed 100,000,000 bush- 
els. 

Barley.—Comparatively little of this grain is 
raised in this country, with the exception of New 
York. Maine, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Ulinois, rank 
next as producers of this crop. As it is raised 
principally to supply malt for the brewery, and 
smal! quantities of it only are used for the food of 
animals, or for bread, no great increase in this pro- 
duct is to be anticipated. The crop of 1841 ap- 
pears to have been somewhat less than the usual 
one in proportion to the pop. ation. 

Oats.—This grain in several of the States is 
evidentiy deemed an important object of cultiva- 
tion, and Jarge quantities of it are annually pro- 
‘duced, As compared with wheat, it has the pre- 
‘cedence in all of them, with the exception of 
Maine, Maryland, Ohio and Georgia. New York 
‘takes the lead in the amount raised. Then fol- 
lows very closely, Pennsylvania; then Ohio, Vir- 
! ginia, Indiana, Tennessee, and Kentucky. It isa 


| favorite crop, too, in the New England States. The 


might be furnished, which would be exceedingly | tions of the country suffered much from a long|crop of oats in 184], is believed to have been 
valuable to the whole nation, and a hundred fold | drought during the last summer, which affected un- | somewhat below a full one, and may therefore be 
more than repay all the expenditure for accom. | favorably the crops more particularly liable to feel 
plishing the object. ‘The statistics professedly de- | ‘ts influence, especially grain, corn and potatoes. 
rived from the census, which have been published | In other parts, also, various changes of the weather 
during the past year in various papers and journals, | ‘m the summer and autumn, lessened the amount of | abundantly cultivated. 


are very incorrect, as any one can assure himself their staple products below what might have been | 


by comparing them with the recapitulation just 


| gathered, had the season proved favorable. Still, 


hesmaggen om as not having been so successful as 
jonene others, although large quantities of the seed 
| were sown in the States where they are most 


Rye.—This species of grain is mostly confined 
itoa few States. ‘The proportion which it bears to 


issued from the census bureau, by direction of the {there has been no decisive failure, on the whole,!the other grains is probably greater in the New 


Secretary of State. 
from the returns of the marshals of the districts, 


before they had been suitably compared and cor- | domestic product, as has been the case in some for-|an article of food for the people. 


rected, 


The estimates of the foregoing Tabular View 
are doubtless more closely accurate with regard to 
some portions of the country than others. The 
humerous agricultural societies in some of the 
States, with the reports and journals devoted to 
this branch of industry, afford a means of forming 
such an estimate as is not to be found in others. 
Papers of this description, giving a continued re- 
cord of the crops, improvements in seeds, and means 
of culture, and direction of labor, are more to be 
relied on in this matter than the mere politica! or 
commercial journals, as they cannot be suspected, 
like these latter, of any design of forestalling or 
otherwise influencing the market, by their weekly 


and monthly report of the crops. Portions, too, of 


the census statistics have probably been more ac- 
curately taken than others. In assuming them as 
the basis, reference must also be had to the annual 
increase of our population, equal to from 300,000 
to 400,000, and in some of the States reaching as 
high as 10 per cent., as estimated by the ten years 
preceding the year 1840, and also to the diversion 
of labor from the works of internal improvement 
carried on by the States, in consequence of which 
the consumer has become the producer of agricul- 
ral products, the prices of articles raised, &c., with 
the various other causes which might occasion an 
increase or a decrease in the products of each 
State, and the sui total of agricultural supply. 
For convenient reference, the census return, total 
of the population of each State, and also the esti- 
mated population according to annual increase, 


| without the means of payment in some equivalent 


| mer years, when large importations were made to 
| supply the deficiency, at cash prices. Inthe year 
1827, not less than 3,921,259 bushels of wheat 
were imported into the United States. We have 
now a large surplus of this and other agricultural 
products for exportation, were a market opened to 
receive them. 

A glance at the specific crops is all that can be 
given. Some notice of this kind seems necessary, 
and may be highly useful to those who wish to 
embrace, in a narrow compass, the results of the 
agricultural industry of our country :-— 

Wheat.—This is one of the great staple products 
of several States, the soil of which seems, by a 
happy combination, to be peculiarly fitted for its 
culture. Silicious earth, as well as lime, appears 
to form a requisite of the soi! to adapt it for rais- 
ing wheat to the greatest advantage, and the want 
of this has been suggested as a reason for its not 
proving so successful of cultivation in some por- 
tions of our country. Of the great wheat-growing 
States, during the past year, it may be remarked 
that, in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
the Southern States, this crop seems not to have 
repaid so increased an harvest as was promised 
early in the season. Large quantities of seed 
were sown, and the expectation was deemed war- 
ranted of an unusvally abundant increase. But 
the appearance of the chinch bug and other cuuses 
destroyed these hopes. Of all the States Ohio 
stands foremost in the production of wheat. About 
one sixth of the whole amount of the wheat crop 
of the country is raised by this State. 

The value of this crop in our country is so uni- 





They were probably copied | in any State, so asto render importation necessary, | England States than in any other section of our 


There it likewise, to some extent, forms 
Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, 
jand Connecticut; may be ranked as the chief pro- 
ducers of this @rop: at icast these are among the 
States where it bears the greatest relative propor- 
tion to the other important crops, In 184], it ex- 
perienced, in some degree, similar vicissitudes with 
the other grains, and must likewise be estimated 
as below the increased crop which a more favora- 
ble season would probably have produced, The 
product of this crop is extensively used in many 
parts of ourcountry for distillation, although the 
quantity thus applied has probably materially lés- 
sened within the few years past, and will doubtless 
hereafter undergo a still greater reduction. 
Buckwheat.—This must be reckoned among the 
crops of minor interest in our country. With the 
pexception of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Connecticut, Virginia, Vermont, Michi- 
gan and New Hampshire, very little attention 
seems to be given to the culture of this grain. In 
England, it is principally cultivated that it may be 
cut ina green state as fodder for cxttle,and the 
‘seed is used to feed poultry, In this country it 1s 
also applied in a similar manner ; and is sometimes 
plowed in, as a means of enriching the soil. To 
a limited extent, the grain is further used as an 
article of food, The crop of 1841 may be consid- 
ered as, on the whole, above an average one. This 
may in part be attributed to the fact that when 
some of the other and earlier crops failed, resort 
was had to buckwheat, as a later crop, more exlen- 
sively than is usual. It is a happy feature in the 
adaptation of our climate, that the varieties of pro- 
ducts are so great as to enable the agriculturist 


country. 
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often thus to supply the deficiency in an earlier|New England States generally, there was more 


crop, by greater attention toa later one. 
was more buckwheat sown than is commonly the 
case, and the yield was such as to compensate for 
the labor and cost of culture. | 
Maize or Indian Corn.—Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Virginia, and Indiana, are, in their order, 
the greatest producers of this kind of crop. In 
Illinois, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, New York, 
Maryland, Arkansas, and the New England States, 
it appears to be a very favorite crop. In New 
Engiand, especially, the aggregate is greater than 
in any of the grains except oats, More diversity 
seems to have existed in this crop, in different parts 
of the country the past year, than with most of the 
other products of the soil; and hence it is much | 
more difficult to form a satisfactory general esti- | 
mate. 
rable, and speak of * good crops, 
New England; of “a more than average yield,” as | 


” 


There |than an average yield. 


usual, 


‘any other embraced int 
! . . . . 

are combined in the census statistics, and the 
| . . . . . . 
‘amount is sometimes given in tons, sometimes in 


tn New York, which ranks 


highest in the tabular view, it was lighter than 
In New Jersey and the middle States gen- | 
erally, it was. Considered “good;” in the more 
| Southern and Southwestern ones, little, compara- 
tively, is cultivated. 


In the Northwestern States 
it appears to have been about an average crop. 


Flax and Hemp.—More difficulty has been found | 


in forming an estimate of these two articles than 
he tabular view. They 


pounds, so that it is not easy always to discriminate 
between them. More than half of the whole com- 
bined amcunt must probably be alotted to flax, as 
but little hemp, comparatively, is known to be 
raised. Flaxseed is used for the manufacture of 


poses. The oil cake remaining after the oil is ex- 
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| been resorted to on the lands now so left, the coun- 
tries suffering by such a course had been far more 
|rich and prosperous. 
| The value of tobacco exported in different forms 
‘jin 1839, was $10,449,155, and the amount of to- 
bacco exported in 1840, was about 144,000,000 
‘pounds. ‘The greater part of this goes to England, 
| France, Holland and Germany. 
Cotton.—This, it is well known, is the great 
‘staple product of severa] States, as wel] as the 
' great article of our exports, the price of which, in 
{the foreign market, has been more relied on than 
| any thing else to influence favorably the exchanges 
of this country with Great Britain and Europe gen- 
lerally. The cotton crop of the United States is 
more than one half of the crop of the whole world. 
In 1834, the amount was but about 450,000,000 
| pounds ; the annual average now may be estima- 


In some sections the notices are very favo- | linseed oil, considerable quantities of which are | ted at 100,000,000 pounds more; the value of it 
as in portions of | annually imported into this country for various pur- | for export at about $62,000,000. 


The rise and 
| progress of this crop since the invention of Whit- 


in New Jersey ; of being “ abundant,” as in parts | pressed, is a wel] known article in use, mingled | ney’s cotton gin, has been unexampled in the his- 


of Georgia; or, “on the whole, a good crop,” as | 


with the food of horses and other animals. In 


jtory of agricultural products. In the year 1783, 


in Missouri; on the whole, a tolerable one,” as! these articles of flax and hemp combined, if the eight bales of cotton were seized on board of an 


in Kentucky. 


In others, the Janguage is of “a! recapitulation of the census statistics is correct, | American brig, at the Liverpool custom-house, be- 


short crop,” as in Maryland; or “ cut off,” as in| Virginia is in advance of all the other States. Ken- | cause it was not believed that so much cotton 
North Carolina ; or “below an average,” as in tucky probably ranks the highest with respect to | could have been sent at onetime from the United 


Virginia. 


equalled, if it did not exceed, an average crop. | 
The improvement continually making in the quali- 


much from the dry weather. 
Tobacco.—The crop of 1839, in this article, on 


On the whole, however, from the best | the production of hemp. The crop of 1840 was a | States ! 
estimate which can be made, it is believed to have! great failure, and that of the past year also suffered | 


Rice.—This product is cultivated to compara- 
tively a very little extent in the United States, ex- 
‘cept in South Carolina and Georgia. In the for- 


ty of the seed (and this remark is likewise applica- | which the census statistics are founded, is deemed, | mer of these, it is an object of no small attention, 


ble, in various degrees, to other products,) augurs | ag appears from the notices on this subject, to have | and ranks second only to cotton. 


well for the productiveness of this indigenous crop, 
as it has been found that new varieties are suscep- | 
tible of being used to great advantage. Consider- 
edas an article of food for man, and also for the | 


domestic animals, it takes a high rank. 

Potatces.—The tabular view shows that in quite 
a number of States the amount of potatoes raised | 
is very great. New York, Maine, Pennsylvania, | 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut, are the great potato growing 
States; more than two thirds of the whole crop 
are raised by these States. ‘I'wo kinds, the com- 
mon Irish and the sweet potato, as they are called, 
with the numerous varieties, are embraced in our 
agricultural statistics. When it is recollected 
that this preduct of our soil forms a principal arti- 
cle of vegetable food among so large a class of our 





population, its value will at once be seen. ‘The 


been a short one, and below the average. The 
crop of the past year was much more favorable— 
beyond an average ; indeed, it is described in 
some of the journals as “ large.” 

Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and Maryland are the great tobacco-growing States. 
In Connecticut, the attention devoted to it has 
been rewarded with much success: 100,000 pounds 
are noticed as the product of a single farm of not 
more than fifty acres. Considerable quantities, 


sachusetts, where it may probably become an ob- 
ject of increased attention. The agriculturists of 
these States, if they engage in the production of 
this crop, will do so with some peculiar advanta- 
ges. They are accustomed to vary their crops, 
and to provide means for enriching their soils. ‘To- 
bacco, as it is well known, is an exhausting crop, 


It forms a con- 
| siderable article of export from this country to Eu- 
rope. England, however, imports annually large 
quantities of rice from India. The crop of rice in 
1841 is said to have been, on the whole, a very 
good one, equal, if not superior, to the usual ave- 
rage. 

Silk Cocoons.—Notwithstanding the disappoint- 
ment of many who, since the year 1839, engaged in 
the culture of the morus mullicaulis and other va- 
| rieties of the mulberry, and the raising of silk 





_also, were raised in 184] in Pennsylvania and Mas-| worms, there has been, on the whole, u steady in- 


crease in the attention devoted to this branch of 
industry. This may be, in part, attributed to the 
|ease of cultivation, both as to time and labor re- 
| quired, and in no small degree, also, to the fact 
that, in twelve of the States, a specia) bounty is 
| paid for the production of cocoons, or of the raw 
| silk. Several of these promise much hereafter in 


best common or Irish potatoes, as an article of'| especially so when it is raised successive years on | this product, if a reliance can be placed on the es- 


food for the table, are produced in the higher | 


the same portions of soil. The extraordinary crops 


| timates given in the various journals more particu- 


northern latitudes of our country, as they seem to! oftobacco which have heretofore been obtained, | /arly devoted to the record of the production of 
require a colder and moister soil than corn and the | have, indeed, enriched the former proprietors, but | silk. There seems, at least, no ground for aban- 


grains generally. It is on their peculiar adapta- 
tion in this respect, that Ireland, Nova Scotia, and 
parts of Canada are so peculiarly successful in 
the raising and perfecting of the common or Irish 
potatoes. 

The crop of potatoes in 1841 suffered considera- 
bly in many parts of the country, snd perhaps came 
nearer to a failure than has been known for some 
years. In portions of New England and New 
York, this was particularly the case. In other 
sections, however, if a correct judgment may be 
formed from the notices of the crop, there appears 
to have been a more than average increase. In 
proportion to her population, Vermont may be con- 
sidered foremost in the cultivation of potatoes. 

Hay.—Vhis product was remarkably successful 
during the past year in particular sections of our 
country—in others Jess so. In Maine, and in the 





'the present generation now find themselves, in too 


many instances, in the possession of vast fields, 
once fertile, that are now almost or wholly barren, 
from an inattention to the rotation of crops. The 
difficulty of cultivating a worn-out soil has indu- 
ced, and will continue to induce, the emigration of 
the most enterprising to new lands, where they 
will bear in mind the lessons that dear-bought ex- 
perience has taught them. It is a_ provision of 
Nature herself, that there must be a suitable rota- 
tion of crops; and all history sanctions the conclu- 
sion, that the continued cultivation of any specific 
crop, without an adequate supply of the means of 
restoration from year to year, must eventually and 
inevitably terminate in impoverishing its posses- 
sors, and entailing on them the necessity of remo- 
val from their native homes, if they would not sink 
in degradation. Had a variety and rotation of crops 





doning the enterprise, so successfully begun, of aim- 
ing to supply our home consumption of this impor- 
tant article of our imports. The climate of our 
country, from its Southern border even up to 44 
degrees of north latitude, is suited to the culture of 
silk, It needs only a rational and unflinching de- 
votion to this object, to place our country soon 
among the greatest silk-producing countries of the 
world. 

Sugar.—Louisiana is the greatest sugar district 
of our country. The crop of 1841 appears to have 
been injured by the early frosts; the amount, 
therefore, was not so great as that of 1839, by 
nearly one third. 

The progress of the sugar manufacture and the 
gain upon our imports has been rapid. In 1839, 
the import of sugars was 195,231,273 pounds, at an 
expense of at least $10,000,000; in 1840, about 
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120,000,000 pounds, at an expense of more than’ number of persons employed in agriculture, accord- 
$6,000,000. A portion of this was undoubtedly ing to the census of 1840, was 3,717,751. This, 





{ 
‘still a vast debt, that can only be honestly cancell- 
ed by much hard work. 








exported, but most of it remained fur home con-! it is presumed, refers to the male free white adult 


sumption. More than 30,000,000 pounds of sugar, 


also, from the maple and the beet root, were pro- | 


duced in 1841, in the Northern, Middle, and West- 
ern States ; and, should the production of cornstalk 
sugar succeed, as it now promises to do, this arti- 
cle must contribute greatly to lessen the amount of 
imported sugars. 


. ° ° ° _ | 
Wine.—North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 


Ohio, and Indiana rank highest, in their order, in 
the production of wine. In Maryland, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maine and Kentucky, some thousands 
of gallons are likewise produced. T'wo acres in 
Pennsylvania, cultivated by some Germans, have 


the past autumn yielded 1,500 gallons of the pure | 


juice of the grape, and paid a nett profit of more 
than $1000. Still, the quantity produced is small. 
The cultivation of both the native and foreign 


grape, as a fruit for the table, seems to be an ob- | 


ject of increasing interest in particular sections of 
our country; but any very decided advances in 
this product are scarcely to be expected. 


It has thus been attempted to give at least a 
bird’s-eye view of the articles enumerated in the 
tabular statistics. There are also a variety of oth- 
er products which might, perhaps, have been inclu- 
ded in the agricultural statistics. These are hops, 


° | 
peas, beans, beets, turnips, and other roots and veg- | 


etables ; the products of the dairy, of the orchard, 
and of the bee-hive ; wool, live stock, and poultry. 
Many interesting comparisons in relation to some 
of the above might be formed from the census sta- 
tistics, such as would exhibit in a striking manner 
the resources our country possesses in the products 
of her soil and the labor of her hardy yeomanry ; 
but it has been deemed best to omit them in the 
present report, merely subjoining the census sta- 


tistics on these particular articles to the tabular | 


view. Yet, in estimating the home supply for the 
sustenance and comfort both of man and beast, 
these too should always be taken into the account, 
as a very important item deserving notice. 

The whole of the summary now given, with the 
rapid glance taken at the various products, presents 
our country as one richly favored of Heaven in 
climate and soil, and abounding in agricultural 
wealth Probably no country can be found on the 
face of the globe, exhibiting a more desirable va- 
riety of the products of the soil, contributing to the 


sustenance and comfort of its happiness. From 


the Gulf of Mexico to our Northern boundary, 
from the Atlantic to the far West, the peculiari- 
ties of climate, soil, and products, are great and 
valuable. Yet these advantages admit of being in- 
creased more than an hundred fold. The whole 
aggregate of the bread stuffs, corn and potatoes, is 
624,518,510 bushels—which, estimating our present 
population at 17,835,217, is about 35 2-3 bushels 
foreach inhabitant; and, allowing 10 bushels to 
each person—man, woman, and child—(which is 


; Notwithstanding all this, the daily importation 
| population. lof goods (including many articles of luxury) goes 
and sugar from corn; of oil from the castor bean, which are on foreign account, to be paid for in spe- 
&c., which we may give ina future paper. Mr | cie or its equivalent! Without the admitted means 
| Ellsworth closes with the following just observa- | of liquidating the balances against us in foreign 
tions :] | countries, we seem still madly bent on increasing 
| While Great Britain and other foreign countries ‘them. Eleven and a half millions of dollars in 
have steadily pursued a policy designed and obvi- | Specie were shipped from the single port of New 
| ously tending to exclude our agricultural products | York within the fifteen months preceding January, 
| froin their trade, it becomes an object of no smal] | 1842; and with such a drain going on continually, 
“consequence to us to evince, as the foregoing sta-|every dollar of specie in the United States will 
| tistics have done, how much wealth we possess in | $00" be insufficient to mect our liabilities abroad. 
our surplus products of wheat, and various other | Stern necessity, however, will ere long extend her 
articles of food, together with the prospective in- |]lnws over us, compelling us to limit our expendi- 
_crease of these and other products snited to call tures to the actual income, and to effect exchanges 
‘out the enterprise and industry of our people, and of our agricultural produets, either at home or 
which, on a fair reciprocity with foreign nations, broad, for the products of mechanical skill and 


|might greatly contribute to develope and enlarge | industry. This would be the case, even were the 
| the resources of our country. Should protective amount of our surplus product likely to be lessened, 
duties abroad continue to exclude our surplus pro-| Yet there is no reason to apprehend that our sur- 
ducts, the channels of present industry must be di- ‘plus products will be diminished, On the contra- 
verted to meet the emergency. It may be well for| TY, the stoppage of numerous canals, railroads, and 
us to learn what makes us truly independent, and other Works of internal improvement by the States, 
also happy. Extravagance in communities, as |!!! disiniss many laborers, who will resort to agri- 
well as in individuals, leads to inevitable embar-| culture and kindred pursuits; so that the amount 
‘rassment. Credit may, indeed, be used for a while | f products raised will probably exceed those of 
as a palliative, but the only effectual remedy is re-| former years. The extensive tracts, too, of our 
trenchment and econoiny. When a constant | "occupied soil invite emigration to our shores; 
drain of the precious metals is pressing us to meet and when we consider the present extreme distress 
the expenditures of our people for foreign imports, |! porviens of the manufacturing districts of Great 
and when foreign nations encourage a home policy | Britain, we are doubtless to expecta large increase 
by prohibitory duties on our products, it becomes a/|0f our population in future years from this cause. 
|serious question with us how far and in what di-)/t is stated on high authority, that as many as 
/rections the industry now expended in raising a | 20,000 persons die annually in Great Britain, from 
surplus beyond our own wants, can be diverted to te want of sufficient and wholesome food. Let 
other objects of enterprise. To decide a question | the fact of our vast surplus product of the bread 
of such magnitude and interest, reference must, Stuffs and other articles of food become known 
obviously be had to the articles imported, to deter- | @broad, and is it not reasonable to look for increas- 
mine what can be raised or produced in our own | !ng additions to the emigration froin Europe to this 
country ; and possibly it may be found that most of | Country ?—especially since the distance is now, as 
the leading articles, either of necessity or Juxury,| # Were, 80 much shortened, that a voyage may be 
thus supplied, can be raised and perfeeted to advan. compassed in 12 or 15 days. A line of steam 
tage by the labor and skill of our oWn inhabitants. packets, too, is in contemplation, to run from Bre- 
The remedy thus lies within our own: power. Our en to one of our ports, with the design principally 
true policy is to give variety and stability to our Of conveying emigrants, which, no doubt, will 
| productive industry. Extraordinary prices in par-, Prove the means of bringing to us a hardy, indus- 
ticular crops inevitably lead to dangerous extremes ‘ious German population, most of whom will prob. 
'in the culture of the same, to the neglect of the ably engage in agriculture, With these additions 
usual and necessary articles of produce, Cupidity , ‘® her laboring force, our growing country, if she 
/soon urges even the agricalturist into a spirit of be true to herself, offers an unwonted scope for 
‘speculation, which too often terminates in great |€xertion. The diversities of her climate, the va- 
embarrassment, and sometimes in utter rain, The |Ti€ties of her soil, her peculiar combination of pop- 
(credulity of Americans is proverbial ; and this has, | Ulation, her mineral, animal, agricultural, mechani- 
to some extent, been illustrated in the almost uni- cal, and commercial wealth, developed as they may 
| versal mania that attended the morus multicaulis & by a rightful regard to her necessities, might 
speculation: a single sprout sold for one dollar, | thus place her at last in a situation as enviable for 
wee at might be produced in one season, "er political and moral influence, as for the phy- 
Incredulity, likewise, is sometimes yet more inju- | 8!¢4! energies she had called into life and action. 
| sinus to @ community, as this shuts out all the light , Our republic needs, indeed, only to prove her own 





| 
| 
| 
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{Here follow remarks upon the extracting oil | forward to a truly alarming extent; two thirds of 
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double the usual annual allowance as estimated in| which science pours in, and rests contented with | Strength, and wisely direct her energies, to become 
Europe)—-and we have a surplus product, for seed, | following the beaten path of traditionary leaders. | more than she has ever been, the point on which 
food of stock, the purposes of manufacture and ex- Happy would it be for our country if the spirit of | the eye of all Europe is fixed, a8 a home of plenty 
portation, of not Jess than 446,166,340 bushels ; investigation and severe experiment should induce | for the destitute, and a field where enterprise reaps 
from which, if we deduct one tenth of the whole | effort to test principles, without diverting it from |its sure and appropriate reward, 

amount of the crops for seed, it leaves for food of those channels of industry that will assuredly| [We lave been compelled, though reluctantly, 
stock, for manufactures and exportation, a surplus | bring the comforts of life. The balance of trade |to abridge very considerebly the valuable remarks 
of at least 370,653,627 bushels. Including oats, against us, resulting from our improvidence, can of the Commissioner, in order to accommodate them 
the aggregate amount of the crops of grain, corn, | no longer be settled, or, rather, as it might be said, | to our space. | 

and potatoes, is equal to nearly 755,200,000 bush- | postponed by the remittance of State securities, | —_ 7. Lae 


els, or 421-3 bushels to each inhabitant. The | which seem to have run a brief career, leaving A man that is content with little, has enough, 
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STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE. 


The tables we give inthis pxper are probably the 


. | 
most correct and valuable upon the subject, that can be 


had for reference fur ten years tocome. The Hon. H 
W. Ellsworth, Commissioner of Patents at Washington, 


himself a zealous friend of the agricultural interests, has 


erintendec eir construction and correction, from | . 
euperintended thei — . 7 'FO0) | Flow are not confined exclusively to the ease of draft; | 


the census returns. His own comments upon them are 
more valuable than can be made by almost any other 
We have no idea of apologizing 


The tables 
will be interesting to all of our readers who wish to 


man in the country. 
for giving so much space to this matter. 


know any thing concerning Me extent of the agricultural 
interests of the nation, and concerning the principal pro- 
ductions of the several States. Apart from any imme- 
ate and direct interest that will be taken inthis paper, 
its value for reference well entitles it to republication in 
pages that are so generally preserved and bound as onrs. 
FARM WORK.—FUEL—PRUNING. 

The usual time for actual commencement of field la- 
bors in this vicinity, is about the first week in April. 
Previous to that time, the fuel for the year should be 
collected and worked up. The winter has been so mild, 
that many of the swamps from which wood is usually 
taken in the winter, have not been firmly frozen, and 
the absence of snow has rendered many other wood lots 
inaccessible. The quantity of fuel collected around the 
farm-houses now, is probably much less than is usual at 
this season of the year. There may be opportunity to 
use the sled yet; and there probably will be. But good 
sleding is not to be expected. On many farms it will 
be well to give the old apple trees—the old forest trees 
in pastures and around fields—the willows by the brook, 
&c. &c.,a thorough pruning. By this course, much 
good summer fuel may be procured. And though it 


may be better for the trees to prune in May~than in | 


March, yet since the labor can be much bette® spared 
now than after the planting season comes on, we advise 
farmers to be trimming the trees, collectingahe brush, 
and working it up. 





TOOLS. 
Plows. Soon these implements will be wanted. If 
you have wrought iron shares, have them sharpened 


now, while you can conveniently spare the horse and 
yourself to go to the blacksmith’s, and while he is not 
pressed with work, If you use the cast iron, see that 
your points are in good order; always have at least one 
spare point for each plow on hand. 


Harrow. This instrumentis net.used enough. All 
sward land should be harrowed lengthwise the furrow 
and then crosswise. ‘hus the land works easier through 
the season, and the crops are better. Let the teeth of 
the harrow be sharpened, 

Roller. Many farmers are yet without this instru- 
mentof husbandry. Some with whom we converse, 
greatly misunderstand its action upon the land. It is 
supposed by them that the only effect is to consolidate 
or harden the soil. But no other instrument does more 
than this to pulverize or make fine, especially where 
the soil is lumpy. Let the roller precede the harrow, 
and then the land harrows up very mellow. Itis well, 
also, to let it follow the harrow and slightly compress 
the surface of light lands where grain is sown; and it is 





; grass seed you shail want, 
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serviceable to grass lands to roll them early in the spring. 
Thus you replace the earth around the grass roots which 
the frost has thrown away. You press down the 
bunches and the small stones which would obstruct the 
scythe. 

Collars, traces, chains, yokes, bows, carts, hoes, shov- 
els, manure forks, and numerous other articles, should 


be looked up and put in order for use. 

A man’s success in farming depends much upon the 
manner in which he does his work. Thorough tillage 
But this cannot well be accom- 


The benefits of a good 


is the most profitable. 
plished without good tools. 


but they extend to the crop. Where the earth to the 
depth of six or eight inches, is all well taken up and 
turned over, the roots of the planis will work better 
than where a fourth, a sixth or an eighth of the soil is 
left unmoved by the plow. We believe that the econo- 
my of getting good tools is not fully understood by a 
vast number of those who till the soil. When the 
greater amount of work that can be performed, and the 


better quality of the work, are both taken into the ac- | 


count, it may be shown that the money required for the 
purchase of good implements will be profitably invested. 
PLANS FOR THE SEASON. 

What are you intending to do on your farm the com- 
ing seeson? You mean, no doubt, to sow grain, plant 
corn and potatoes, &c. You know where you shall 
sow, and on what land you shall plant. Very well so 
far. But this is not*enough. You ought now to have 
thought of the peculiar properties of the soil of each lot 
on which you are to operate, and to have judged what 
kind of crop is best suited to each particular lot and to 





You should know too, 
how many loads of manure you can spare to each field, 
probably. By load we mean about 43 cubic feet, or one 
third of the cord of 128 feet. These general points 
should be settled, before the spring work commences. 


the crop that is to grow upon it. 


The outlines of the season’s work should be well defined | 


and distinct in the mind. For then you may give direc- 
tions to others with promptness, or you may go on reso- 
lutely with the work, if you are doing it with your own 
hauds, You can tell as well now as in April what kind 
of grain will probably do best on the land you intend to 
lay down—you can tell how much and what kind of 
These things should be ob- 
tained in good season, before the spring work drives. 

You know very well that your unmiced barn and hog 
manure has never lasted long on that plain field where 
you intend to plant corn. The soil is so warm and 
loose, that such manures there decompose very rapidly, 
and though they aourish the crop well in the early part 
of the season, they fail in the latter part of summer. 
Whatever manure of this kind you put on that field, 
should be mixed with a good supply of swamp muck that 
has boen frozen or dried, or with clay, or both, and into 
the compost should be put ashes, lime, or plaster, ac- 
cording as the one or the other is found most useful to 
your soil. Such a compost well worked into your po- 
rous land, will be more enduring than pure dung. 
Here the whole should be spread, and the crop should 
not be hilled. 


But you know equally well that the sloping lot near 
the foot of the hill, which you intend to plant, is cold, 
and that the manure does not work well in the early 
part of the season: here the meadow mud or muck 
would imbibe too much moisture, and would not under- 
go decomposition with sufficient readiness to make it 
valuable. This soil being liable to become lumpy and 
be covered with a hard crust, needs something to make 


vit more friable; finc gravel or sand will do this; and 
| your manures for this lot will be better if composted 
with these articles, than if mixed with heavy soil or 
loam, or with muck. A compost, half dung and half 
| fine gravel, will be better on heavy, tenacious soils, and 
{on peat meadows, than pure dung. On the cold soil 
now referred to, the manure should be kept near the 
' surface and some of it put in the hill. 

If you intend to put potatoes on any portion of this 
heavy soil, you nay put the compost of duny and gray- 
el inthe hill, but putin the hill also, something that 
i will give the potatoes a loose and airy bed. Butt 
| stalks of Indian corn, old potato vines, rotten chips, 
fine brush, brakes, ferns, or any thing of the kind will 
answer the purpose, 

If you are to put potatoes on a light and porous soil, 
these substances are not so needful in the hill, but on it 
hae, would be of great service. Alsou a sprinkling of 
‘salt and lime—two parts lime and one of salt, which had 
|been mixed for several weeks, will be of great service 
| either in or on the hill, for this is one of the most caol- 
| ing applications that can be made to the earth. 








: FENCES. 

Have you ascertained how many rails and posts you 
are to want this spring, in order to put the fences in 
good condition ? It is time that they were cut—time to 
be sharpening the rails and morticing the posts. As 
svon as the frost is well out of the ground, the work 
may be attended to. 

Will thet old gate post answer another season? Will 
the gate hold together. Either repair now, or get all 
things in readiness for repair at the proper time. 


THE WEATHER. 

Up to the morning of Saturday, March 5, the mild- 
ness of the weather was very unusual for the season. 
We are told that a few nectarine and peach buds, in 
warm situations begin to ‘* show their colors;” and we 
learned also that on Friday a canker worm, bona fide 
| worm, was found by one of our distinguished horticul- 
turists in Roxbury. The buds on very many trees are 
much swollen. On Saturday morning, after a shower, 
with lightening and thunder, the wind came from the 
North East, and indicated a disposition to give us winter. 





LEATHER CHIPS AS MANURE. 


Mr Epiror—Will you or some of your correspon- 
dents have the goodness, to tell me the value of a cord 
or two of the shavings of tanned leather, which has not 
been oiled? Is it worth any thing for manure? It 
seems to be insoluble. What is the best method of us- 
ing it? For what crops will it be the most efficacious ? 

By answering the foregoing questions, you will oblige 

Your friend, An IxquinEr. 


Can any one give us help ?—Ep. 


Ornamental Farming.—It is not inconsistent with the 
character of a farmer to be a man of taste. ‘* God made 
the country—man made the town.’ There is no reason 
_why ornamental farming should not be cultivated ; and 
it is not inconsistent with the highest regard to profit, to 
embellish our grounds and our habitations, and to render 
our homes as beautiful as a refined taste can make them. 
If these high accomplishments of taste and mental culti- 
vation can render no service, and are unfilting t» anim- 
proved agriculture, then, as Cheever remarks, God can- 
not appear as an architect of practical wisdoin, since his 
sky and earth are every where robed in beauty.—Dr. 
Nott. 





The noblest work man can engage in, is to operate 





with an elevating power upon a human soul.—Channing. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the [Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, | 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have received their full supply 

of Garden and Field Seeds, which they warrant to be pure 
and fresh, as follows: 

















. Zar'y Cedo Nulli Peas. Zarly lo. 
Northerly exposure, for the week ending March 6. i all i aga Senet Wesel Beet. 
oe gr cw e-em we Mer 1 wr oe “ Dwarf do. Sugar do. 
March, 18-42. | 6,A.M.|12,M.|5,?.M. | Wind. “Washington do. Long Red do. 

“Frame do. Karly Turnip do. 

Monday, 28] 30 | 33 | 37 _ Blue Imperial do. ; Ruta Baga. ' 
Tuesday, 1 | 30 40 44 1 : Marrowlat, &c. Turhips in great variety. 
Weduesday, 2) 40 | 64 50 | sow. | White Altringham Carrot Early and Late Beans of 
Thursday, 3 | 45 58 64 py ‘ | Long Orange do. sorts. 
Friday, 4 49 66 | 67 | Ss. W. | ak 6 
Saturday, 5| 57 37 26 af Ww. se 
Sunday, 6{| 3 | 32 {| 3&8 | N. lee iain. . 1 fomgee to 
——————— EEE North e euass SEEDS. = 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, March 7, 1842 orthern and Southern Clover Seed—White Dutch do. 


| —Lucerne— Herds Grass— Ked Top—Orchard Grasé—Fow! 
Meadow Grass— Oat Grass, &c. Millet, Rape, Canary and 
Hemp Seed. Every variety of seed for Agricultural or 
Horticultural purposes, may be obtained at the Agricultural 
Establishment, No. 52 North Market street, Boston. 
March 9. 
A few choice | 
First quality, $5 50. Second 
quality, $4 75 a 5 00. ‘Third quality, $375 a 4 50. 
Sheep.—Dull. One lot of wethers at $2 25, 2.50 and 
300. A lot at $4 00, 4 50, and 5 00. 
Swine. —A selected lot at 4 and 5, and a lot at334 
and 43-4. Atretail, from 4 1-2to 6. 


Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
At Market 285 Beef Cattle, 600 Sheep, and 520 
Swine. 
Prices.— Beef Cattle. Last week's prices were not 
sustained, and we reduce our quotations. 
cattle taken at $6. 





FLOWER SEEDS. _ 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 5! and 52 North Mar- 
ket street, offer for sale their usual variety of Flower Seeds, 
comprising all that are desirable for cultivation. 

Boston, March 9th, 1842 


| 
| . ; 
SEKEDS FOR HOT BEDS. 

The subscribets offer for sale a great variety of Vegeta- 
ble Seeds desirable for the Hot hed, as follows, 
Nonpariel Cabbage. | 
Early Hope do. 
Early Synot’s Cucumber. 
Fine Long Green do. 
Evy Plant. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New En# 
land Agricultural Warehouse, No 51 and ©2 North Mark 
Street, Boston. March 9. 


FRUIT TREES, 


The subscribers are prepared to execute or 
ders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
of every description, at short notice 

Also, Grape Vines, Asparagus and Rhubarb 
Roots and obetives Plants in great variety. 
J. BRECK & CU.,, No. 62 North Market se : 
March 9 1841. 





Early Cauliflower. 

‘ Broccoli, of sorts. 
| ‘ 
| Celery, superior sorts. 
| Sweet Marjorum 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 25 to 3 00 per bushel. Red Top, | 
45 to 50 cents. Ciover—Northern, 12c.—Southern, 12 t0 13 c. 
Flax Seed, $1 89to1 85 bu. Lucerne, 25¢ per lb. Ca- 
nary Seed, $3 50 a 4 50 per bushel. 

GRAIN. The sales.amount to nearly 40,000 bushels, ta- 
ken principally by the dealers, at prices ranging from 50 to 
63 for whi.e, and 66 a 58 for yellow flat. 

Corna—Northern, bushel — to— —do. Round Yellow — 
a — —do. Southern Flat Yellow 56 a 57-—White do. 50 a — 
--Barley — a — —Rye, Northern, 80 a 83—QOats, South- 
ern 45 a 48—Northern do. 43 to 50—Beans, per bushel 75 
al 50. 


FLOUR. 1000 bbls. Ohio, in fair order, $6 12 1-2; 1500 
do. do,, uninspected, part of the lot in poor order, $5 94 a 
5 97 per bbl. ; 500 bbis. Philadelphia, 86, 3 mos ; 300 do. do. 
$5 87, cash, Genesee, 26 44 a 6 50, 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. 8600 a — —do. 
wharf, 85 75 a6 00 do. free of garlic, 36 00 a — — Phila- 
deiphia do. 4 mos. 85 87 a 6 00— Fredericksburg, lowl'd 4 
mos. $5 87 a 6 00 — Alexandria, wharf mountain, $5 87 a 
6 00— Georgetown, $6 00 a 6 12—Richmond Cana), $600 a 
— —do. City, 6 75—Petersburgh, City Mills, $6 00 a6 25 
—do. County $5 75 a5 87—Genesee, common, cash, $6 44 a 
6 50—do fancy brands $6 50 a 6 56— Ohio via Canal, 
$6 25 a 6 37 Indian Meal in bbls., $3 00 a 3 25. 

PROVISIONS. Sales by auction of a large parcel of 
Pork, advertised, the following was sold—526 bbis Prime, 
$6 50a662; 150 do. Mess, $857.48 90 per bbl; 50 do. | of Tree Pxonies, of Heibareous Peonies, and other flower- 
thin do., $7 75 do. do.; 14 do clear, $11 87 do. do. 4 mos; ling Plants—of double Dablias, &c., Rhubarb of first rate 
also, 160 bbls. western Prime Beef, $i 12a 4 37; 50 do mess. | newest kinds, Cockspur, Thorns, &c. 
$5 50 a 575, 4 mos. | All orders addressed to the subseriber, wiil be promptly 

Beet—Mess, 4 mo. new bbl. $9 25 2 950—Navy—$3 00.a8 | attended to, and Trees when so ordered, will be securely | 
50—No. | $750 a7 75—do Prime $500 a 5 50—Pork— | packed in mats and moss for safe transport to all distant | 
Extra clear, 4 mo. bbl. $12 a 12 50—do Clear 811 a it (0 | places by land or sea, and delivered in the city free of charge, | 
—do Mess $9 00 a9 50—do Prime 87 09 a 8 00—do Mess | for transportation by the wagon which is sent thither daily, 
from other States — a — or orders may be left at the stand, at No. 44 Congress street, | 





FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, 

Of Peach, Pear, Plum and Cherry Trees, | 
a collection unrivalled in any former year, for ex- 
tensive numbers of fine trees, of new and finest 
kinds. Large additions of new, valuable, or 
ame beautiful, are just received from Europe. 

Gooseberries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, Grape 
Vines, Raspberries, Currents, Sirawherries, &c. The new 
abridged and descriptive Catalogue for 1842, will be sent to 
all who apply. 

Ornamental! Trees and Shrubs, Honeysuckles, &c. Splen- ; 
did varieties of double yellow Harrison and other Roses— | 











prnde. 

WOOL. The stock of fleece Wool is not large, but of | Boston, WILLIAM KENRICK 

pulled there is a good supply. | Pas - Nonantum Hill, Newton, | 
Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 47 a 50 ¢.--Amer- | arca 9. epti2thJune 


ican full blood, do 43 a 46--Do. 3-4 do 40 a 41—Do. 1-2do| 
ADMINISTRATOR'S SALE 
At 1 o’clock, P. M. on MONDAY, Mareh, 28th, 1842, will | 


35 a 37—1-4 and common do 30 a 32 —Smyrna Sheep, 
be sold at public Auction, a good Farm situated in Dover, 


washed, 20 a 26-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 14—Bengasi do 
8 a 10--Saxony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked,7 a 10— 
do, do. picked, 12 a 16—-Superfine Northern pulled jamb 37 | Mass.’ about 15 miles from Boston, containing about 60 acres | 
eget AL oe =~ 35 a 37—No. 2 do do do 26 a 30— | of os land, havinga young Orchard of Fruit Trees, viz: 
o. 3 do do do 18 a 20. Apples, Plums, Quinces and Currants, with about ten acres 
HOPS. About 50 bales have been taken this week for | of Woodland with a House, Barn and good water, and 
foreign shipment, suld we understand at 13c. per lb. | Wood-shed, and other out buildings built about 10 years 
ist sort, Mass. 1841 per lb 12 a 13. Tha ! 
: ie above Farm will be sold at a reasonable , by or- 
HAY, per ton, $20 to 25—Eastern Screwed $19 to 20. x preeren ve oP 


, der of an administrator to settle the estate. 
CHEESE—Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c,--New 5 to8. For further particulars inquire of LELAND MANN, near | 
EGGS, 16 a 25. the premises, or JOSEPH CALLENDER, No. 3 Water st., | 


Boston. March 9. 


—_—. 














SITUATION WANTED 
AS GARDNER—hy one that has served a regular ap- 
prenticeship in Europe, and has had seven years’ experience 
in this country. The best of reference given. Address J. 
D. at this office. March 9. 





FOR SALE, wg 
A few pairs of Mackay and Berkshire PIGS, from 2 to 4 


months oll. E. PHINNEY. 
Lexington, Feb. 9. 





|}reein witn Mr 


| place. ‘T 
| fortwo families; also a large Barn. 


| ed with every variety of Fruit, anc 


HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 


Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs ; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over. 
turning in every particle of grass or siubble, and ieaving the 
in the best manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has he a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comnnittee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, sav 
© Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plough» 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your /and is heavy, hard orrochy, 
Howanp’s.’ 


fround possible 


Atthe ahove me:tioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plouch exhibited. No other turned more than twentyse ven 


and one half inches, to the 112 ths. draught, while the 
Hoeard Plough turned ticentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There bas heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can he renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secmes 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plouch, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
8i0 50, and with cutter 31, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra. 

The ahove Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stuue, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


FARM IN LEXINGTON 

For sale, a farm in Lexington known as the Hastings 
Place, containing about 120 acres, adjoining the Farm of 
E. Phinney. The land is of excellent qualiuy, well stocked 
with fruit trees, and a good supply of voung wood. For 
terms apply at this office, or of E. PHINNEY, living near 
the premises. Lexington, Feb. 9, 1842. 

FARMS FoR SALE. 
To be sold,a Farm containing about ninety acres of Land, 


| beautifully situated, one mile and a quarter from the centre _ 
' of Billerica, on the main road leading from Lowell te Bos- 


7 miles from the former, and 17 miles from the latter 
There is a large Dwelhing House thereon, suitable 
Also, an estoblish- 
ment built two years since for keeping swine, with an appar- 
atus for boiling with steam, and having every other conve- 
nience for the business. Also a Wood Shed, Chaise House, 
Granary, and Cider Mill House, with a Grater Mill. 

Also, another Farm adjo ning the above, containing ahout 
thirty-five acres of Land, having a Dwellin: House and large 
Shop built two years ago, for a shoe establishment. The a- 
hove named Janes are of an excellent quality of every variety 
of soil, well entculated for profitable farming, and especially 
adapted to Fruit, Hay and Vegetables for market, and con- 
taining more than 800 Fruit Trees*-—Said estate can be con- 
venient!y divided "so as to make three good farms, or the 
shop with five or six acres of Jand-can be sold separately to 
suit purchasers, 

The ahove property if not previously sold at private sale, 
will he sold at Publie Auction on Tharsday the 17th of March 
next at 10 o'clock A. M. on the premises. 

Any gent!eman from the city, wishing a handsome situa 
tion for a country residence, or any farmer or mechanic wish- 
ing to purchase, may do well to cu}l end view the premises. 

Inquire of the subscriber, living near the same. 

SERENO FISK. 
ist 17M. 


FARM FUR SALE. 

For sale a Farm in Lexington situated one mile west of 
the Village, and 11 miles from Boston, containing 175 acres, 
including about 40 acres of wood land, the soil is rich, and 
under a high state of cultivation. On the premises is a 
large Dwelling House, which will conveniently acco...modate 
two families; a large Barn, Shed, Chaise House, Mill 
House, Cider Mill and Ice House, and an extensive Piggery, 
all of which are new, orin good repair, The Farm is stock 

\ the Garden, which in 

cludes about an acre, with a choice selection of Shrubs and 
Flowering Plants, which the proprietor has devoted several 
years in procuring, with great care ind expense. Within 
the garden is a Green House, 40 feet by 16, with suitable 
buildings adjacent to accommodate the Gardener. The 
House is heated upon the most approved plan, and is stock- 
ed with a variety of the hest Grapes, Flowering plants, &c. 

A valuable stock of improved Short Horn, Durham, North 
Devon, and Alderney Cattle will be sold to the purchaser of 
the Farm if wanted. For further particulars inquire of 
ARAD PROCTER, on the premises, or of JAMES VILA, 
Bath “treet, Boston. 

If not disposed of at private sale it will be offered at 
Auction on Friday, ist of April at 3 o’clock P. M. 

Feb. 16. eptaAl 


fon 5 


Billerica, Jan. 19, 1842. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
From the Maine Farmer. 


BOSTON NOTIONS. 

Mr Hotmes—Having had an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with some of the peeuliar “ no- 
tions” of the Boston people, I take the liberty to 
transmit to you an account of some of them. 

Much to my mortification, 1 found the Bostoni- 
ans generally disposed to turn up their noses at 
Maine butter and cheese. Whether this is really 
a peculiarity of theirs or not, I will not pretend to 
say. ‘They say that we salt our butter too much, 
and do not work out the buttermilk. I must con- 
fess that some of the butter I have occasionally 
eaten there, would not add tothe credit of this or 
any other State. As an instance of its estimation, 
a large lot of eastern butter was sold at auction 
for 5 and 6 cents per pound. What was done 
with it, I will not say. Now I was much morti- 
fied at these things. We send to Massachusetts 
thousands of cattle for beef, of the best quality, 

/ and why cannot the same be said of our butter and 
cheese ? I hope to see this notion rectified. 

Another notion the Bostonians have, and that is, 
the supplying of the whole country with agricultu- 
ral tools and seeds. Among the several ware- 
houses of this description, may be mentioned that 
of J. Breck & Co. This, I believe, is the oldest 
and most extensive of the kind inthe United States. 
It was established 18 years ago, It is here that 
the old New England Farmer is printed, which has 
done so much towards raising the standard of Ag- 
riculture in Massachusetts. Every kind and form 
of agricultural implements may be found here. It 
was here I first saw the subsoil plow which promi- 
ses 80 much to many farmers in that vicinity, and 
which I doubt not will be found highly useful in 
some soils in Maine. You have heard of Willis’s 
Straw Cutter, Cornsheller, &:. Well, there stands 
the man at one end of the loft at his work bench, 
portly and ingenious in his very look, and what is 
not peculiar to all geniuses, he is clever enough to 
show you every thing worth seeing. Then there 
is Breck himself, not a whit behind the other in the 
advancement of the good cause. They import 
from Europe all of the most improved instrumerts, 
seeds, fruit trees and plants. ‘They have algo a 
farm connected with their establishment, on which 
they raise many seeds and trees. I would cheer- 
fully recommend to every farmer who may visit 
Boston, to call at Breck & Co.’s, (No. 52 North 
Market street,) where they will be treated with all 
due respect, and where the very sight of many of 
their agricultural tools will inspire them with a 
desire to have better ones on their own farms. 

Another Boston notion: they are determined to 
supply us with every thing in the mechanical arts. 
They send to Maine for materials, by Maine ves- 
sels too, thus making us virtually hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, and then send back the 
same materials wrought into every kind of shape 
for us to purchase. Now we cannot blame them 
for this, but must certainly look to ourselves for a 
remedy. Whatapity that ovr young men would 
not become thorough mechanics, if they will not be 
farmers, instead of seeking the west, poverty and 
death. After visiting almost every kind of manu- 
factory, | formed a Jess exalted opinion of what me- 
chanics, as a general thing, have done in Maine, 
but a much more exalted opinion of what they can 
do. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Another notion. They think that young men| What do you ask for this article 2” inquired 


. |from the country are fools for leaving their farms Obadiah of a modest Miss in one of our shops. 


!and rushing into the large towns and cities with “Fifteen shillings, sir—it is a superb article.” 


the hope of improving their condition. I have 


‘Aint you a little dear?” said Obadiah. “Why 


heard the same notion advanced elsewhere, but all the young men tell me so,” she replied, dropping 


| considered it all talk, until I was satisfied from her eyes and blushing. 





actual observation that the remark was true. I, 
met with several inen who anticipated the time 
when they could move on to a farm, where in their | 
estimation the sum of human happiness was to be 

found. 
There are some other notions that I should be | 
glad to communicate if I had time. 
AGRICOLA. | 


} 


ECONOMY. 


The great art of economy in domestic life, is | 
comprised in the two very homely phrases, “ to | 
turn every thing to account,” and “to make the | 
most of what you have.” But their meaning is | 
often perverted, and the habit of turning every | 
thing to an account, and of making the most of | 
every thing, is ascribed to those who are actuated, | 
not by a laudable desire to produce as much com- | 
fort as their circumstances will admit, but by an | 
inclinatien to indulge in a strong propensity to | 
stinginess. Between extravagance and parsimony, | 
the widest possible interval exists ; and that econ- 
omy, that management and application of means, 
which is deemed perfectly consistent with the most | 
rigid virtue, and the most generous impulse, is of 
too admirable a character to partake either of the 
spendthrift’s criminality, or of the miser’s meanness. 

In the young and thoughtless, a spirit of emula- 
tion often shows itself, and sometimes leads to the 
destruction of their domestic happiness. ‘This un- 
becoming spirit is the source of discomfort, extrava- 
gance and ruin, by urging on the weak minded to 
vie with their superiors in fortune, and to sacrifice 
so much to appearance, as to render themselves 
destitute of the means of enjoying the substantial 
comforts of life. 

Young house-keepers should consider the seri- 
ous consequences that are likely to result from set- 
ting out in a style of lavish expenditure; and they 
should remember that, while it is easy to extend, 
it is extremely difficult to reduce, an establish- 
ment. One expensive article requires another to 
correspond with it, and one expensive entertain- 
ment imposes the necessity of other equally expen- 
sive entertainments ; for it requires no small share 
of moral courage to risk the loss of consequence 
which may result from allowing the world, as it is 
called, to surmise that we are not so rich as may | 
have been imagined. And when the time comes, | 
as sooner or later it assuredly must, when the| 
ineans are not adequate to the demands, what sac- 
rifices are made, and what unseemly contrivances 
are resorted to, in order to keep up, at least, a poor 
remnant of “appearance”—and when this can no 
longer be effected, then comes the humiliation, 
with all the bitter feelings attendant upon refrench- 
ment; of all which feelings, the bitterest is, the 
dread of being degraded in the world’s estimation. 
—WSelected. 


| 








The way it is.—A dog is accounted mad when 
he wont take “ something to drink,” and a man in- 
sane when he takes too much. A financier re- 





mains “ respectable” with a fortune that don’t be- 
long to him, while a beggar becomes a criminal | 
for purloining a piece of meat. 


Obadiah came straight 
away. 





Hard Times.—“ The hardest fare I ever expe- 
rienced,” said an old codger, “ was the time when 
I got lost in the woods ; when for four days I slept 
on a rock, and cracked butternuts with my teeth 
for a living. ‘Them was hard times, I tell you.” 





The world makes a vast difference between a 
rogue in ruffles and a rogue in rags. 





ee Ee ~~ —— 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 

The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural W 
~ ~ * * are- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market etanet 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 


——$_— 


States. Part of which are the following : 
1000 Howard’s Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels 
Iron Ploughs 150 “ Common do. 
300 Common do. do. 100 “ Spades. ; 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.| 300 “ Patent Snaiths 
50 Willis’ do. do. 200 “ Common do. — 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 *“ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2v0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains 
50 “ Vegetable Cutters! 100 “ Truck do. — 
50 Common do. ; 100 Draft do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tie up do. 


200 Grain Cradles. 
100 Ox Yokes. 
1500 Doz. Scythe Stones. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 


50 doz. Halter do. 
1000 yards Fence do. 
25 Grind Stones on rollers. 








, GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 





JOSEPH BRECK & CQO. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Stere Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not idee 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
hy any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 

wer. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 7 4 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 

sa 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
4 WEEKLY PAPER. 
Terms, $2 per year ix advance, or$2 5) if not paid 
within thirty days. 
N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank ail 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 




















